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Three New Rear Admirals Take Oaths at Headquarters 


For the first time in Coast Guard’s long history, 3 flag officers were 
sworn in together in a brief Headquarters ceremony. The Com- 
mandant, Vice Admiral Merlin O’Neill (right) administers the 
oath of office to Rear Admiral A. C. Richmond, newly appointed 
Assistant Commandant. Awaiting their turn are Rear Admiral 
Norman H. Leslie, Chief, Office of Personnel (left), and Rear 
Admiral Arthur G. Hall, Chief, Office of Operations. 
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Richmond New Assistant 
Commandant; Hall and 
Leslie also Promoted 


Precedent is believed to have been 
broken 10 March, when no less than three 
new rear admirals of the Coast Guard 
were sworn in at Headquarters. The 
oaths of office were administered by 
Vice Adm. Merlin O’Neill, Commandant, 
during a brief ceremony attended by a 
small number of Headquarters’ person- 
nel and members of the appointees’ 
families. 

The post of Assistant Commandant, 
vacated when Admiral O’Neill succeeded 
Admiral Joseph F. Farley as Comman- 
dant, was filled by former Capt. Alfred C. 
Richmond. The new rear admiral was 
Chief, Planning and Control Staff, but had 
served as acting Assistant Commandant 
on numerous occasions. 

Also appointed to the rank of rear 
admiral were Norman H. Leslie, Chief, 
Office of Personnel, and Arthur G. Hall, 
Chief, Office of Operations. 

Admiral Richmond, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
on 28 February, will serve for a period 
of 4 years. 

Admiral Richmond is a native of Water- 
loo, Iowa, and was appointed a Coast 
Guard cadet in 1922. He was graduated 
as the senior man in his class in 1924, 
receiving an ensign’s commission. After 
serving as an aide to the commandant 
for approximately 2 years, he performed 
temporary duty as an aide to the com- 
manding office of the Special Patrol Force 
operating against rum runners off New 
York and the Special Service Squadron 
off the Massachusetts coast, and was 
commended for efficient services in this 
assignment. 

Then followed a 2-year assignment to 
the Coast Guard Academy and service 
aboard the Mojawe, Shaw, Pontchartrain 
and Wainwright. Late in 1930 he was 
named Coast Guard representative at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, and then became 
executive officer of the Herndon when she 
was commissioned. In May 1932, he 
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began duty in connection with small-arms 
training with East Coast detachments. 
He then reported for duty as executive 
officer of the Haida. 

From 1935 until May 1941, he was as- 
signed to Headquarters. He pursued 
a resident law course at George Wash- 
ington University and was awarded a 
degree of “juris doctor’ with distine- 
tion. In July 1939, he represented the 
Treasury Department and was a United 
States delegate at the International 
Whaling Conference in London. Early 
in 1942 he was placed in command of the 
Maritime Service Training Station at 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

In October 1942, he became command- 
ing officer of the Haida. In July of the 
following year he became senior Coast 
Guard officer at the U. S. Coast Guard 
Merchant Marine Hearing Unit in Lon- 
don. For assisting Coast Guard forces 
to prepare for the Normandy invasion as 
senior Coast Guard officer on the staff 
of the Commander United States Naval 
Forces in Europe, he received the Bronze 
Star, as well as the Croix de Guerre. He 
was reassigned to Headquarters in May 
1945. Admiral and Mrs. Richmond re- 
side in Arlington, Va., and have 2 sons. 

Admiral Leslie was born in Chicago, 
Ill., and enlisted in the Coast Guard as 
an ordinary seaman in June 1918. He 
was commissioned in March 1921. His 
numerous assignments afloat included 
command of the Fanning, Cahokia and 
Haida, in which latter post he earned the 
Navy Commendation Ribbon. He served 
as a U. S. Deputy Marshal and a U. §. 
Commissioner in Alaskan waters. He 
was commended for assistance rendered 
to the Navy Airship Akron when it 
crashed in 1933. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve in Jacksonville, Fla. 

As chief of staff to. the District Coast 
Guard Office, Eighth Naval District, New 
Orleans, Admiral Leslie was commended 
for his assistance in establishing and 
conducting the Mounted Beach Patrol in 
the District. He later became District 
Coast Guard Officer, and transferred in 
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this capacity to the Seventeenth Naval 
District, Ketchikan, Alaska. He assumed 
command of the Seventh Coast Guard 
District in June 1947, and was trans- 
ferred to Headquarters in January 1949. 
He relieved Rear Adm. R. T. McElligott 
as Chief, Office of Personnel, the follow- 
ing month. Admiral and Mrs. Leslie re- 
side in Washington. They have one 
daughter. 

Admiral Hall was named as Chief, Of- 
fice of Operations, in November 1949, 
transferring from command of the 
Seventh District, Miami. He was born 
in Washington, D. C., and graduated from 
the Coast Guard Academy in 1920. Fol- 
lowing service aboard the Senaca, Tal- 
lapoosa and Cassin, he returned to the 
Academy in 1927 as navigation. and as- 
tromony instructor. 

Between 1930 and 1938, Admiral Hall 
commanded successively the Saranac, 
Conyhgham, Welborn C. Wood, Electra, 
and Comanche, and during this period 
participated in a number of rescue op- 
erations. He was commended for his 
skill in seamanship and navigation by the 
Commander of the New York District. 
After 2 years on the staff of the Training 
Station at Fort Trumbull, New London, 
Conn., he commanded the Alerander 
Hamilton, and in 1942 became executive 
officer of the Training Station at Man- 
hattan Beach, Brooklyn. For his per- 
formance of duty in the latter assignment, 
Admiral Hall was commended by the 
Commandant. 

In September 1944, he took command 
of the U. S. S. Cavalier and participated 
in the invasion of the Philippines at 
Leyte and landings at Lingayen Gulf and 
Zombales, and reinforcement operations. 
He was chief of staff in Boston from 1945 
until 1949. Admiral and Mrs. Hall live 
in Alexandria, Va. They have 2 sons. 


Headquarters announced that in the 
future, when circumstances warrant, 
commanding officers as well as custodians 
of classified material will be disciplined 
in cases of noncompliance with existing 
instructions and directives. 
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Coast Guard Assistance 
To Army in Alaska Is 
Praised by General Akin 


Personnel of the Seventeenth Coast 
Guard District, Juneau, Alaska, have 
been officially commended by Maj. Gen. 
S. B. Akin, Department of the Army’s 
Chief Signal Officer, in a letter to the 
Commandant. 

The Signal Corps, he wrote, on many 
occasions has called upon the Coast 
Guard for assistance or advice in the 
past few months. Such cooperation as 
transporting Alaska Communication 
System maintenance personnel under 
hazardous conditions, he said, always has 
been extended promptly with “skill and 
esprit de corps unsurpassed in the Terri- 
tory.” As a result vital communication 
channels have been restored promptly and 
periods of traffic interruptions, involving 
both military and commercial matters, 
have been held to a minimum. 

Specifically General Akin thanked 
Coast Guardsmen for conducting sound- 
ings of an area in which a deep sea subma- 
rine cable is located, which not only was 
done efficiently as a distinct service but 
obviated the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,500 daily for the charter of a 
commercial vessel. 


Coast Guard Searches 
While 2 “Victims” Sleep 


Bleary-eyed from lack of sleep, Coast 
Guardsmen who all night had investi- 
gated the burning of a fishing boat off 
Crandon Park, Fla., returned empty- 
handed to learn two supposed victims 
had been rescued by a nearby boat im- 
mediately after the fire started and had 
spent the night safely in bed. Three 
boats, a plane, and beach patrol conducted 
the search. 

Miami newspapers said the Coast 
Guard officially promised an investiga- 
tion of the incident and apparent lack of 
cooperation, but that individual search- 
ers, several of whom had been recalled 
from off-duty, “dropped some pithy com- 
ments.” 
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SECOND DISTRICT CHIEF OF STAFF HONORED ON RADIO SHOW 


Surprised to find himself the guest of honor on Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your Life” 
NBC network show in Hollywood, Capt. C. W. Thomas of St. Louis, Mo., shakes 
hands with his father, an unexpected visitor, while Edwards records the conversa- 


tion. 


His mother is almost hidden by the microphone. 


Enjoying the meeting 


(far right) are Commodore John Baylis, USCG (Ret.) and Commander Charles 
Tighe, who also participated in the program. 





San Francisco Heliport, 
First in West, Dedicated 


San Francisco’s heliport, the first in 
the West to be open to the public in a 
metropolitan area, was dedicated recent- 
ly with spectacular ceremony. Despite 
a low-hanging fog, 5 helicopters made 
their way safely to a Ferry Building pier, 
formerly the Navy’s small-boat landing, 
to demonstrate the feasibility of the post- 
age stamp strip. The port boasts a land- 
ing zone and parking space for 10 rotary 
wing planes. 

In addition to supporting Coast Guard 
rescue efforts in the bay area, helicopters 
using the port will provide a taxi service 


to Treasure Island, San Francisco Air- 
port and Oakland. 

A series of helicopter demonstrations 
went off smoothly—with one exception. 
A civilian volunteer, scheduled to be lifted 
from the deck of a Coast Guard vessel 
and transported to the helicopter, re- 
ceived a ducking in the bay when the 
helicopter unexpectedly dropped about 10 
feet. He was delivered wet, but safe. 





A Coast Guard pilot and his mechanic 
have been Officially commended for as- 
sisting the Internal Revenue Service to 
ferret out unregistered distilleries in 
mountainous areas on the Atlantic coast. 
Their skill, resourcefulness, and coopera- 
tion were cited. 
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Captain C. W. Thomas 
Guest on Network Show 


Ordered to Los Angeles presumably to 
make a routine radio appearance, Capt. 
Cc. W. Thomas, Chief of Staff of the Sec- 
ond District, St. Louis, Mo., was pleas- 
antly surprised to find himself the guest 
of honor on the NBC network program, 
“This Is Your Life,” with Ralph 
Edwards. 

The program, which reviewed Captain 
Thomas’ long Coast Guard career and 
publicized many Service activities, was 
transcribed on 15 March and broadcast 
on 29 March. 

The secret of Captain Thomas’ trip 
was guarded carefully to insure that his 
reaction to a series of unexpected events 
would be genuine, and it was not until 
the program was well underway that he 
began to realize its full import. 

Participating in the Coast Guard por- 
tion of his life story by transcribed voice 
or personal appearance were Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder; Vice 
Admiral Merlin O’Neill, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard; Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd USN; Rear Adm. Richard 
Cruzen USN, commander of the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base; Commodore John 
Baylis (Ret.) Clifton, N. J.; Capt. H. C. 
Perkins, Twelfth District Chief of Staff; 
Commander Charles Tighe, executive 
officer of the San Diego Coast Guard Air 
Station, and Chief Machinist’s Mate 
Carl E. Jensen, assigned to the North- 
wind. 

Captain Thomas commanded the ice- 
breaker Northwind during “Operation 
High Jump,” the most recent Byrd ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic and subject of 
the Academy Award-winning motion 
picture, “The Secret Land.” He also 
commanded a sister ship, Eastwind, dur- 
ing the capture of a German armed 
trawler in the Greenland ice pack during 
World War II, thereby defeating an 
enemy attempt to establish radio weather 
stations in the Arctic. 

Captain Thomas is a native of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He attended high school at 
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South Bellingham, Wash., and entered 
the Coast Guard Academy in 1922. 

The millions of listeners who heard his 
story unfold, with both Edwards and 
former shipmates joining in a rousing 
tribute, did not know that the broadcast 
in some degree justified an observation 
made in the Academy’s yearbook, “Tide 
Rips,” in 1925. In its description of 
then-Cadet Thomas, it commented, “If we 
waited for him to toot his own horn, his 
praises would never be sung.” 

Capt. S. F. Gray, Chief of Public In- 
formation, and Lt. Comdr. Robert C. Can- 
nom, Headquarters’ West Coast repre- 
sentative in radio and motion pictures, 
arranged the Coast Guard participation. 


Academy’s Adviser Will 
Retire From Yale in June 


Professor Herbert L. Seward, chairman 
of the Coast Guard Academy’s advisory 
board since 1934 and the man who di- 
rected the reorganization of the Acad- 
emy’s curriculum to a 4-year course that 
qualified the school for full accreditation 
on a level with regular colleges, will re- 
tire in June from the faculty of Yale 
University. At present Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering and an authority 
on the Merchant Marine, Seward is 65. 

During World War II, he served as a 
civilian consultant to the Secretary of 
the Navy and took part in several confi- 
dential projects. One of these involved 
the Normandie after the French liner 
had burned and sunk at her pier in the 
Hudson River. For years he partici- 
pated in the trial runs of many famous 
ships, including the Leviathan, Conte De 
Savoia and America. 

In his office at Yale’s Strathcona Hall, 
Professor Seward has both ends of the 
Leviathan’s engine room telegraphs, and 
for a long time these have been used to 
inform students of his whereabouts. The 
indicator set at “full speed ahead” meant 
a faculty meeting, while “dead slow” was 
his way of saying “gone to lunch.” At 
the end of the day when he left for home, 
the indicator pointed to “finished with 
engines.” 
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Modern Sailors Make 
a Piker Out of Sinbad 


True experiences of present day sailors 
are making a piker out of Sinbad. Actual 
voyages of modern mariners now surpass 
the strangeness of Sinbad’s wildest sea 
stories. 

In his day Sinbad had a whopper to 
end all whoppers when he told how he 
landed on a huge fish, mistaking it for an 
island. Sinbad built a fire, and the fish, 
feeling the hot foot or “hot fin,” dived 
to the bottom. 

Yet a real Pacific island has disap- 
peared since the war. In 1946, the cruiser 
U. S. S. Chicago passed Urania Island 
jutting 110 feet out of the sea near Aogo 
Shima. Less than a year later sailors on 
the American diesel ship Idaho were as- 
tounded to see no land in the same spot. 
Only a long line of breakers remained. 
Two months later Second Officer H. H. 
Rose of the S. S. Lindenwood Victory 
confirmed the report, and then even the 
breakers had disappeared. 

Modern fact is often stranger than Sin- 
bad’s ancient fiction. Sinbad may have 
seen many fantastic lands, but he never 
sailed a blood-red sea. American 8. S. 
Charlés A. McCue did just that in 1946. 
Chief Officer E. A. Merhurieff tells of sail- 
ing through a 15-mile area of blood red 
water off the west coast of South America. 
Many fish, both large and small, floated 
on the surface. Second Officer Cathin 
and the helmsman gaped at a 30-foot 
octopus trashing about in the ocean as 
the S. S. McCue steamed by. A sample 
of the water, for some unexplained rea- 
son, changed color from blood-red to a 
bright pea-green when they put it in a 
bottle. 

Who hasn’t been chilled by ghost 
stories? British sailors sailed a haunted 
ocean in 1947. Second Officer R. Mc- 
Farlane, Radio Officer D. J. Owen, and 
Cadet J. F. Scott were all witnesses to a 
display of seagoing ectoplasm during a 
heavy rainstorm with. thunder and 
lightning. A weird dim light “like fun- 
nel smoke” suddenly appeared to the trio 
as the British S. S. Largs Bay sailed the 
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southwest Pacific at 1:00 o’clock on the 
morning of October 31, 1945. 

Slanting in from starboard, light beams 
hit the ship and continued out the other 
side! Then they joined in a pinwheel, 
revolving once every 2 seconds. Curv- 
ing into an “S” shape the beams revolved 
a few minutes longer, then straightened. 
Ten minutes later the phenomenon 
ended. 

If you can see more than 20 miles at 
sea, you have very good eyes. But Sec- 
ond Officer Archie D. Adams of the 
American §. 8S. Henry Lamb saw the 
Azores 680 miles away! It was just 
after sunset on July 31, 1948, when the 
mirage appeared. Adams checked bear- 
ings of what seemed to be mountaintops, 
then reported the incident to the Navy. 
The Navy said the irregular heat at sun- 
set turned the atmosphere into a gigantic 
lens, and agreed that Adams had actually 
seen the Azores. According to the Navy, 
mirages most often happen near sunset 
or sunrise. 

Capt. G. T. Boyett of the S. S. Bluefield 
Victory saw 25 different mirages, sailing 
between England and France on the eve- 
ning of July 26 ,1947. The captain, Chief 
Engineer W. T. Walter, Second Officer 
O. L. Carnly, the lookouts and helmsmen 
all saw three identical lighthouses side 
by side. Closer up, three lighthouses 
blended into one. The sailors saw two 
coastal cities, one inverted on top of an- 
other. Approaching ships 35 miles away 
appeared first as radio towers, then 
changed to two tall thin ships, one in- 
verted on the other. Shrinking in height 
and swelling in width, the ship mirages 
blended and finally appeared normally 4 
miles away. 

At sunset in the South Atlantic, Chief 
Officer Roy E. Shorthouse of the British 
S.S. Eskbank saw two suns. The mirage 
appeared as one sun setting in the west, 
and-another rising in the east. 

Second Officer A. A. J. Obtulowicz ot 
the British S. S. Baron Ramsay saw an 
unusual moonrise off the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

“The moon rose,” he said, “over Brier 
Island in the shape of a deformed bar- 
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BATTLE HARBOR, LABRADOR, LORAN STATION DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Photographed from a R5D ‘supply plane flown from Washington, D.°C., here is a 
section of this Coast Guard installation which suffered the loss of its power plant, 


storeroom and Loran equipment by fire late in February. 


Air-portable Loan 


equipment was rushed by plane within a week, being dropped by parachute or flown 


in by a ski plane. 


Battle Harbor is the double-pulsed station for rates 1L3 and 1L4. 





rel, red-orange in color, with a dark shape 
near the center which slowly moved 
toward the right-hand edge.” 

In mid-Pacific the U. S. Army Trans- 
port Marshall passed through a four- 
mile area of phosphorescence’ that 
“illuminated the entire ship’s exterior 
with a weird light,” according to Second 
Officer C. J. Miller. All was dark again 
when the ship steamed clear of the phos- 
phorescence. 

St. Elmo’s fire, seagoing will ’o the wisp 
that Sinbad never saw, appeared to 
Second Officer Raymond Quintin on the 
S. S. Union Victory in the North Atlantic. 
Fire burned on the forecastle head and 
around the edge of the foremast house. 
Sparks ran along the deck, lighting the 





entire forecastle head with a bright glow. 
St. Elmo’s fire, named for the patron 
saint of sailors, comes most often with 
electrical storms. 

A sting from the poisonous jellyfish 
Portuguese Man ’O War, if untreated, 
ean kill a man. Chief Officer H. N. 
Peterson of the 8S. S. Alabaman en route 
from Japan to Los Angeles in August, 
1948, sailed for two days, a distance of 
745 miles, with the ocean entirely covered 
with the poisonous fish. Luckily, nobody 
fell overboard. 

The Mediterranean in summer is not 
always a sea of sunshine and gentle 
zephyrs. Second Officer L. P. Skotnes of 
the S.-'S. Steel Admiral, sailing between 
Malta and Pantelleria on September 14, 
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1948, in the evening after a cloudy day, 
saw bluish black clouds building up to 
the northwest. A squall with terrific 
winds lashed the Steel Admiral. At first 
only rain, the squall changed to a cloud 
of hailstones “the size of a normal hen’s 
egg.” In the high winds, Skotnes states 
mildly, “it was extremely painful to be 
hit by one.” 

“In 10 minutes,” he continues, “the 
Squall passed and a half inch of ice and 
snow was left on deck. The squall then 
veered off to the east but remained of 
such thickness that for the next 20 min- 
utes we saw it as a solid mass on the 
radarscope.” 

The same month, the Coast Guard 
Base at San Juan, Puerto Rico, broad- 
cast a report from the 8. S. Howard A. 
Kelly, which went through a literally 
boiling section of the Southern Caribbean. 

The S. 8S. John Howland steaming from 
Boulogne, France, to Charleston, 8. C., 
for 25 minutes sailed through “sulphurous 
fumes that made eyes water, caused a 
burning sensation in the nostrils, and a 
coughing and choking sensation in the 
throats of the watch.” Could there be 
undersea sulphur springs in the Atlantic? 

On its 1947 Antarctic expedition the 
Navy found fresh water lakes warmed 
by voleanic fires. In the Antarctic, ac- 
cording to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
there is enough ice to form a 120-foot 
thick layer over the entire surface of the 
earth. But the lakes were unfrozen in 
the midst of miles of surrounding ice. 


Career Compensation 
Acts Provisions Given 


The Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
otherwise known as Public Law 351 of 
the Highty-First Congress, which became 
effective 1 October, is summarized in 
Personnel Circular No. 10-50. Regula- 
tiohs pertaining to the subject appear in 
Personnel Circular No. 9-50. 

The whole concept of physical retire- 
ment was revised by the law which pro- 
vides that eligibility for physical retire- 
ment shall be based on a combination of 
degree of disability and years of service. 
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Air Facility at San Juan 
Is Commissioned 1 April 


A new Coast Guard Air Facility to 
implement the Service’s search and res- 
cue program in the Caribbean was 
scheduled to be commissioned 1 April at 
San Juan, P. R. 

Two PBY amphibious rescue planes 
and a complement of 38 will be assigned 
permanently. Commander Raymond W. 
Blouin is the commanding officer. 

The fact that most shipping plying be- 
tween North and South America passes 
through the Puerto Rico area, as well as 
heavy air traffic, necessitated the new 
facility. 


6 Taken From Rigging 
After Trawler Grounds 


The entire crew, 6 men, was removed 
safely from the rigging of the 110-foot 
converted subchaser Alice Ann on 14 
March after she ran aground and sank off 
False Cape, Va. 

This was the same area in which the 
109-foot former submarine spotter Gee 
Gee III went aground recently and was 
saved by the Coast Guard after a week’s 
strenuous effort. A crew of 5 escaped. 

The fifth District Office at Norfolk ac- 
tually received 2 distress reports at the 
same time, 1:30 a. m., on 14 March, both 
affecting subchasers which had been con- 
verted into fishing trawlers and stating 
both were in trouble off False Cape. 

A beach patrol was dispatched to 
search for the Alice Ann, while the cutter 
Jonquil and No. 88312 went to the assist- 
ance of the Sea Rambler. The latter 
was refloated within 15 minutes but was 
taking on water. ? 

The beach patrol located the Alice Ann 
at 4:15 a. m. one-half mile south of 
False Cape. Two helicopters and a JRF 
plane were dispatched from’ Elizabeth 
City, N. C., and DUKWS from Virginia 
Beach and Caffey’s Inlet lifeboat stations. 
Lines were shot to the Alice Ann. The 
DUKWS made the rescue at 6: 23 a. m. 

The Alice Ann master, W. A. Ballance, 
was flown to Elizabeth City. 
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NEW MOBILE DENTAL OFFICE SERVES ISOLATED STATIONS 


Built to Coast Guard specifications, the first of 3 modern dental vans is delivered 


to the Third District to serve patients assigned to out-of-the-way places. 


This 


interior view shows the compact arrangement of facilities, which even include a 


darkroom for developing negatives and a patient’s divan. 


Water and electricity are 


furnished by 200-foot hose and cable connections to the nearest outlets. The 


“erew” is a dentist and a corpsman-driver. 





Coast Guard Officer 
Travels on Korean Ship 


Honolulu newspapers devoted consid- 
erable space concerning the arrival of a 
small Korean patrol vessel, the Bak 
Dusan, en route from the United States 
to the Republic of South Korea. The 
facts uncovered by reporters would have 
supplied sufficient material for a Ripley 
“Believe It Or Not” item. 

In the first place the crew numbered 
only 16, but each was a Korean commis- 
sioned officer. Traveling in an advisory 
capacity, and identified as “American 
adviser to the boss of the Korean naval 





base at Chinhate,’’ was Lt. Comdr. How- 
ard C. Robinson, USCGR. 

The Bak Dusan, formerly the U. S. 
Merchant Marine training ship White- 
head, was purchased last October by the 
7,500 sailors and officers of the Republic’s 
navy. Reportedly Korean enlisted men 
complained they needed a “real” attack 
vessel to train on, and the result was that 
enlisted men and officers alike were as- 
sessed 5 and 10 percent respectively of 
their monthly pay until the money was 
raised. 

The Bak Dusan is the first attack ves- 
sel to go to the Korean navy, which now 
boasts 30 surplus minesweepers and small 
cargo vessels. 
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INJURED SEAMAN TRANSFERRED TO MERCY PLANE 
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When Thomas Lightsey, Jr., 26, a seaman aboard the SS Andrew Humphreys, fell 
into an empty water tank and sustained critical injuries, it was another heart- 


warming job for the Coast Guard. 


Responding to a radioed appeal for help, this 


Coast Guard PBM made contact with the Humphreys 100 miles east of Ambrose 
Light, took Lightsey aboard for a quick dash to the hospital. 





Service Gets “Moving” 
Appeals From Refugees 


Dispatches trickling into Headquarters 
from areas hit by flooding rivers indicate 
situations encountered by Coast Guard 
relief forces are “moving” in more than 
one sense. 

Whereas the primary consideration in 
such local disasters is the saving of 
human life and the transportation of 
refugees to safety, it appears a second 
phase—saving property—entails far more 
labor and goes comparatively unrecog- 
nized in news accounts. 

Scattered and incomplete reports from 


flood areas in Louisiana, Arkansas and 





Tennessee show that Coast Guard detach- 
ments equipped with such facilities as a 
helicopter, assault boats, and barges, did 
far more than remove 71 persons to safety 
between 20 February and 10 March. 

For example, Coast Guard transported 
no less than 1,005 hogs, each of which no 
doubt received some personal attention 


during the journey to higher ground. 
Fifty-two horses and 47 mules were 


saved, thus insuring that cultivation can 
be resumed when waters have subsided. 
The supply of milk maintained 
through the evacuation of 599 cows. 

The passenger list also included a num- 
ber of dogs, 253 chickens and one goat. 
Cargo included 1,656 bales of hay, 686 
sacks of corn, 15 sacks of oil cake, 6,300 
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pounds of food and household effects of 
many homes. 

In addition, the Coast Guard detach- 
ments performed such other duties as 
transporting medical officers making sur- 
yey patrols and maintaining communica- 
tions. 

At Jonesville, La., which was hard hit, 
a Coast Guard detachment of 2 officers 
and 31 enlisted men reported with ten 
14-foot assault boats equipped with out- 
board motors. It also operated four 25- 
ton pontoon barges supplied by the 
Fourth Army and powered by powerful 
outboard motors. National Guard vehi- 
cles were used for land transportation. 

A Jonesville newspaper account re- 
ported the barges were lashed together 
and fenced by Coast Guardsmen to pro- 
vide a pen for livestock. Men aboard 
the “cattle express” reported frequently 
to a temporary headquarters in the Block 
High School, Jonesville, by radio. Com- 
munications between relief headquarters 
and operating units over the entire Jones- 
ville area were handled by a Coast Guard 
communication truck. 

The Shreveport Times stated the Na- 
tional Guard and the Coast Guard had 
evacuated more than 1,000 persons in 
Catahoula and Concordia parishes. Ap- 
proximately 650 tents were set up by the 
Red Cross, in addition to many other 
services this organization offered. Pub- 
lic health teams conducted inspections of 
living quarters and food supplies and 
gave many immunizations. United 
States engineers maintained pumps to 
reduce the water pressure against levees. 


Bulletin Presents Creed 
Proposed for Service 


A proposed creed for each individual 
in the Coast Guard, prepared by a former 
Commandant, Vice Adm. H. G. Hamlet 
(Ret.), is published on page 272 of the 
current Bulletin in a form suitable for 
framing or similar disposition. 

Admiral Hamlet, who wrote the “Mis- 
sion of the Coast Guard Academy,” re- 
ported the idea of such a document was 
presented some 38 years ago by the late 
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Ex-Commander of “Queens” 
Asks Ice Patrol Data 


Sir James Bisset, CBE, LL. D, war- 
time commander of the R. M. S. Queen 
Mary, and later the Queen Elizabeth, re- 
cently requested full information from 
the Coast Guard concerning the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. 

Now retired in Manly, Australia, after 
40 years’ service with the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., Sir James explained, he 
nevertheless had to keep abreast of the 
times, in addresses to clubs, societies and 
colleges. 

He was second officer of the R. M. S. 
Carpathia in 1912 when she picked up 
706 survivors from the ill-fated Titanic, 
a disaster which had much to do with the 
establishment of the Ice Patrol. 





Rear Adm. “Tommy” M. Molloy as the 
result of a suggestion for a morale build- 
ing program. At that time, while both 
were aboard the Tahoma on a Bering Sea 
patrol, they had been the first to arrive 
in Unalaska and were en route home 
after a bleak cruise when new orders 
turned the Tahoma about for aJlditional 
duty. “Right there,’ Admiral Hamlet 
wrote, “morale building, or rather re- 
building, was needed.” 

But it was not until after he retired 
from the Service in 1938 that Admiral 
Hamlet found the opportunity to put his 
idea in writing. 

Admiral Hamlet, native of Eastport, 
Maine, was a cadet aboard the practice 
ship Chase and was commissioned in 
1896 in time to accompany the celebrated 
Bear upon the 1897-98 relief expedition 
to the Arctic. For help in saving the 
lives of 47 men off the coast of France in 
1919 he received the Congressional Gold 
Lifesaving Medal of Honor. He headed 
the Coast Guard Destroyer Force in 1925, 
and later served as Superintendent of 
the Academy. 





Thirty-six of the 1,925 men applying 
to take the 1950 entrance examinations 
for the Coast Guard Academy were en- 
listed men. 











COAST GUARD BULLETIN 


CREED 


of the United States 


COAST GUARDSMAN 


I am proud to bea United States Coast Guardsman. 

I revere that long line of expert seamen who, by 
their devotion to duty and sacrifice of self, have 
made it possible for me to be a member of a Service 
honored and respected, in peace and in war, through- 
out the world. 

I never, by word or deed, will bring reproach upon 
the fair name of my Service, nor permit others to do 
so unchallenged. 

I will cheerfully and willingly obey all lawful 
orders. 

I will always be on time to relieve, and shall en- 
deavor to do more, rather than less, than my share. 

I shall always be at my station, alert and attending 
to my duties. 

I shall, so far as I am able, bring to my seniors 
solutions, not problems. 

I shall live joyously, but always with due regard 
for the rights and privileges of others. 

I shall endeavor to be a model citizen in the com- 
munity in which [ live. 

I shall sell life dearly to an enemy of my country, 
but give it freely to rescue those in peril. 

With God’s help, I shall endeavor to be one of His 
noblest works .... 


A UNITED STATES COAST GUARDSMAN 


Vice Admiral H.G. Hamlet (Ret.) 
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